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Our free Christian society is made possible by the dissemination of truth for which a free press is essential. Despite all their other fine qualities, the daily press and radio are compelled by 
economic necessity to cater to the most materialistic and sensational in popular tastes, and, along with the leading news weeklies, to yield to the economic, political and military pressures that 
play upon narrow provincialism and our national prejudices. The mass media, therefore, are not adequate for the Christian mind which would maintain its dedication to truth. For this more discern- 
ing public, Between The Lines presents carefully selected reports, analyses and forecasts, highly condensed and drawn from the most authoritative sources, providing the layman with greater insight 
into the crucial issues of the day. These efforts are dedicated to the belief that only as our society is motivated by Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent 
in war and communism and move forward out of the tribalism of men towards brotherhood in the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in a nuclear age. 





“What Can I Do?” 
A few decades ago the handi- 


Pcapped were either living on the 
} largesse of families and friends—or 


were beggars. Today society is ben- 
efiting from many abilities and 


skills of the handicapped — talents 


which are rarely impaired by phy- 
sical deformities. Once skeptical 


Temployers are now discovering that 
g such employees, properly trained 


and placed in the right jobs, are 
valuable company assets. The rec- 


ords show that the handicapped 


have equal or even higher produc- 
tion rates, fewer accidents, less ab- 


J senteeism and much less turnover 


. | than non-handicapped colleagues. 


According to Dr. Howard Rusk, 


Heminent medical authority, nearly 


32 per cent more handicapped per- 
sons were employed during the first 
six months of 1956 than in the 


we first half of 1955, and nearly 25 


i per cent above the average for the 


first six-month periods from ’51 to 
‘56. Much credit for this improve- 
ment in employment of the physi- 


ing cally handicapped goes to the Pres- 


ident’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped and 
local counterparts which may be 
found in many communities. The 


ila continued effort of these groups in 


.minsurance rates do not 


the local communities has a pro- 
nounced effect on industry’s atti- 
tude toward the problem. Employ- 
ers have learned, for instance, that 
increase 
when handicapped workers are em- 


Bployed. To the contrary, rates are 


usually decreased. Specialists in 
placing the handicapped agree that 


practically any disabled person, re- 
mgardless of the severity of the disa- 


bility, can do some productive work 


i@a'f sufficient time and effort is ex- 


D 


pended in training him. Tax funds 
spent in this social service have 
paid large dividends to society. 
How do the physically handi- 
capped fare in your community? Is 


t thm there a citizens’ group concerned 


with their problems? 


X-Ray and Forecast 


AJOR ATOMIC TESTS by Britain, Russia and the U. S., an- 

nounced for this spring, are filled with incalculable political hazards, 
to say nothing of the unknown health hazards involved. (Despite the as- 
surances issued by our Atomic Energy Commission officials, the most au- 
thoritative scientists continue to warn that not enough is known of the 
genetical and long-range effects of radiation poisoning to be sure where 
we stand on the health hazard.) 

THE POLITICAL HAZARDS EXIST because the Suez contro- 
versy has split the world, East from West, white from colored, as never 
before. While Nasser is loved by few, he is widely hailed — as the Asian 
press reveals —for calling a halt to the long-standing assumptions: 
(1.) that the resources of the East should be drained, as a matter of 
course, to maintain the West’s high-standard of living; and (2.) that the 
West should, according to some undisclosed natural law, remain dominant 
in all East-West affairs. With the world so split, more consciously and 
acutely than ever before, there is something very witless about this stub- 
born persistence in continuing the greater lethal nuclear tests in Asia’s 
waters, in the face of the rising protests of the Asian people and their 
leaders. 

THE NEW BRITISH TESTS will take place 4,000 miles from 
Japan. Russia’s experimental grounds are in East Siberia about the same 
distance away, and the frequent contamination of Japanese air and the 
South Asian waters by the American blasts is well known — only the de- 
gree of contamination is disputable. Asian leaders in Korea, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Thailand and Pakistan, seeking further U. S. favors, keep their 
silence, as do the bosses in Red China, concerning Soviet tests. But there 
is much resentment expressed among the people in all these areas, as well 
as in India, Japan and elsewhere. 

JAPANESE DELEGATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS, with 
the backing of other Asian spokesmen, have urgently petitioned that the 
tests be stopped in Pacific-Asian waters. The Japanese have directly 
begged Russia, the U. S. and Britain to halt the nuclear experiments — 
but to no avail. How fortunate that Russia is involved in this dilemma! 

MOSCOW HAS COUNTERED these pleas with regularity by 
loudly asking the U. S. to join in a pact banning all further tests, but so 
far without the kind of guarantees which the U. S. can accept. For in- 
stance, the most recent Soviet offer (Nov. 17) not only asked that all 
tests be stopped but that all nuclear stockpiles be destroyed. At the same 
time, Moscow accepted in part President Eisenhower’s “open skies” sug- 
gestion, that aerial inspection be introduced over all the areas of Europe 
where the U. S. and Russia have forward positions -- Germany, Poland, 
etc. To this the Soviet attached a rider demanding that all foreign military 
bases be vacated by U. S. and Soviet forces, which would require that the 
Soviet free the satellite states of Russian occupation while the U. S. with- 
drew from all our foreign bases. (See AP dispatches for Nov. 18, °56, or 
the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, Jan. 1957.) These proposals are still 
echoing in foreign capitals — while Washington as yet offers nothing more 
appealing to anxious humanity than a denunciation of the proposals as 
“propaganda.” Propaganda they may be — but of the most effective kind. 

THE FOREIGN PRESS indicates that the people in the uncom- 
mitted world believe that, behind these proposals, Moscow has a genuine 
desire to get the atomic arms race under control. And it is quite disquieting 

(continued on NEXT page) 


Soviet Artists Revolt 

Much more important than the 
headlines about political and mili- 
tary affairs between the Western 
world and Russia is the news of a 
new irrepressible spirit of independ- 
ence arising in art and cultural cir- 
cles in the Soviet. French and Eng- 
lish publications that specialize in 
Soviet affairs report that nothing 
like it has happened since the days 
of the Czar. Writers, artists and 
dramatists are creating new dy- 
namic critical views in the minds 
of the Russian public towards the 
history of the Revolution. Soviet 
authorities are fully aware of the 
incendiary threat within this greater 
freedom of creative artists and are 
attempting to suppress or control 
the new movement. But the ideas 
are being hurled about so rapidly 
and with such power that it will be 
impossible to return the genii into 
the bottle. Violent counter-revolu- 
tion could easily erupt — or evolve 
— if the pressure became too great. 
With events in Poland and Hungary 
still in mind, the Soviet dictators 
will not attempt to move too harsh- 
ly or too fast. 

On the printed pages, on the 
stage and in the art galleries, the 
artists are presenting the new “vil- 
lain” as a party official, or an en- 
trenched bureaucrat. Sharp descrip- 
tions are provided of the brutality 
and hopelessness of Siberian exile. 
“Why conceal it?” cries one fiction 
hero. “Very few come back.” The 
new heroes of novels, plays and 
paintings are the ordinary simple 
people, usually not Communists. 
U. S. reporters in Moscow say that 
the most popular play now in the 
Red capital concerns a “factory 
girl” who loves to sing and dance 
and is expelled from the factory 
club by the Communist party. But 
she is presented in a favorable 
light — as a worker who produces 
more than her share when on the 
job — while the Communist youth 
organizers are portrayed as stuffy, 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Soviet Artists Revolt 


(continued) 
bureaucratic, plodding do-nothings. 
In other novels and plays, party 
propagandists and functionaries are 
pictured as individuals without con- 
science, concerned only with their 
own advancement. “Not For Bread 
Alone,” a recent novel on a similar 
theme, which appeared in magazine 
installments, has created such a 
furore that plans for translation 
into English, and even its Russian 
publication in book form, have 
been postponed. 

The new authors attack the So- 
viet dramatic output during the 
last twenty-five years as “sheer 
trash.” Authors, painters, drama- 
tists and musicians demand the 
right to free competition and free 
creative endeavor. They charge the 
Communist party with twenty years 
of censorship and “old fogyism.” 
The official theatrical and writers’ 
magazine of Russia, NOVY MIR, 
complains that the public is delib- 
erately boycotting all plays and 
movies that attempt to sell the 
Communist line. 


Foment Among Students 

The outright rebellion of students 
behind the Iron Curtain against 
Communist teachings and political 
dictatorship is now believed to be 
a natural outgrowth of a slow trans- 
formation in classroom methods. 
Many reports reaching this country 
from world educational associations 
describe the transition on the Rus- 
sian campus from the lecture form 
of teaching to class discussion. Tra- 
ditionally, European schools fo!- 
lowed the lecture system in which 
the students merely sat and took 
notes as the professor delivered his 
lecture. 

In the West this method has 
been largely supplemented by class 
discussion, which educators believe 
promotes more virile, creative schol- 
arship. This is as true of science as 
of the liberal arts, for scientific re- 
search must spring from the most 
imaginative kind of thinking which 
is stifled by an unbroken routine of 
class lectures, with no opportunity 
to challenge the fact, scope or time- 
liness of the lecture presentation. 
(Remember the professor who was 
reading to a class from some of his 
old notes on a particular subject 
he hadn’t taught for 20 years? 
Upon encountering some humor he 
had thoroughly forgotten, he got so 
roused he broke his glasses — and 
couldn’t continue!) 

But in the U.S.S.R., class dis- 
cussion can be a dangerous thing, 
for students are reported to have 
been asking why the history books 
are constantly being changed and 
corrected, why the party line zig- 
zags, why there are contradictions 
in Official statements, why they are 


forbidden to listen to foreign broad- 
(continued third col., THIS page) 


X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


to see that the people of the rest of the globe are better appraised of the 
atomic status quo than are the American people, as a result of the absurd 
suppression of the nuclear facts of life by officials in this country. Are we 
discarding the Jeffersonian principles of democracy — that if the people 
are informed, they will choose wisely? U. S. atomic scientists feel strongly 
on this subject, as all recent issues of the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists re- 
veal. The situation is getting rather crazy: such widely read publications as 
the Janes reference books on the world navies and armaments, as well as 
the volume titled The Politics of Atomic Stalemate (published by the 
Cambridge Press), freely report that the U. S. now has about 30,000 as- 
sorted A-bombs and 2,000 hydrogen bombs, while Russia commands a 
stockpile of about one-fifth of this arsenal. Both possess the means of de- 
stroying all the cities of the world several times over! The U. S. is known 
to have made about 86 tests while the Soviet has tallied 17 or 18. 

THIS IS ALL SUPPLEMENTARY to the question now pressing 
upon a world so consciously and painfully divided — why the major nu- 
clear tests should be made in Asian waters? Why not make them 4,000 
miles south of California and Hawaii? Or an equal distance from Florida 
in the South Atlantic? Plenty of room down there; there are many other 
vast areas available. This question burns in upon Asian minds because it 
rests uneasily over the undisclosed reasons for using the first A-bombs on 
Japanese cities rather than over German centers in the closing weeks of 
World War II. To tell the Asians that the bombs were not ready in March 
or April of 1945, when they were polished to perfection a few weeks lat- 
er, isn’t convincing, especially to Asian scientists we have interviewed. 

SHOULD THE WEST CONTINUE BLANDLY TO IGNORE 
the filling of such great reservoirs of resentment? Hasn’t the blindness, 
which our militarism has generated, reached rather alarming proportions? 
Fortunately, the people of Asia are patient and quite philosophical about 
most things, as a result of their long spiritual and cultural history. But 
shouldn’t our spiritual Christian heritage bisect at some point this widen- 
ing arc of fear and danger? 


SILENT REVOLUTION is moving through large areas of the world, 

more influential, more truly significant than the violent revolution of 
Russia, although Marxism has done much to stimulate and hasten these 
silent advances. The new European “Common Market Pact” is the 
real beginning of European unity, the fulfillment of a thousand years of 
dreaming. Mature men have long realized that the jealously guarded sov- 
ereignty of the many European countries, with their trade and tariff bar- 
riers, has weakened and retarded continental society. Wherever men have 
walled themselves in to protect their prosperity, or racial “purity,” they 
have always, in the end, become decadent and impoverished. 

(The “American way” comes out of very little that is purely “Amer- 
ican.” The influx of European life in the last century greatly invigorated 
and expanded our industrial growth, for many of the leaders themselves, 
like Andrew Carnegie, were immigrants. The present great expansion of 
our economy springs from the electronic revolution which is the creation 
of many other European-Americans — Michael Pupin, Steinmetz, Ein- 
stein, Shils, Fermi, Szilard, as well as the Comptons, Edison, Millikan and 
other great native-born Americans.) 

THE SIX NATION PACT, signed by France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, West Germany, Italy and Luxembourg, is the outgrowth of the 
“Coal and Steel Community” established by these same countries six years 
ago. Cooperation and unity provided the only way through which these 
industries — which are the major operations in these six states — could 
recover their strength after World War II. Not only are these six states 
now extending the gains made through cooperation in steel and coal to all 
trade and commerce, but they are enlarging the pact to include agree- 
ments for the development of atomic energy on a federated basis. 

OTHER ADVANCES TOWARDS EUROPEAN UNITY are be- 
lieved to be inevitable, such as common currency, which will remove pres- 
ent hindrances to the free exchange of money. With a common currency 
will inevitably come political unity and a common citizenship, as frontiers 
become less important. 

BRITAIN NOW ABSTAINS from these pacts, but European lead- 
ers believe that she will come in eventually. England holds herself to be 
— with the Commonwealth — an entity in herself and not a part of West- 
ern Europe. Most U. S. and European statesmen regard this view as an 
illusion. Canada’s fortunes rise and fall with the American economy and 
are little affected by affairs in Britain except where sentiment is involved. 
In the past, the Canadians have sent their sons to fight and die for “the 
Crown,” but in the last ten years of London’s perpetual economic crisis, 
the Canadians have learned that America’s prosperity is their prosperity— 
rather than London’s woes being their misfortune. Australia and New 


Zealand, isolated and uneasy, are now making reapproachments to the 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Foment Among Studen, 
(continued) 
casts or read foreign books. 
Malvina Lindsay of the Washing. 
ton Post reports that one Lenip. 
grad professor, facing a studey 
who persistently asked about fo. 
eign affairs, said, “My job is to rea 
lectures to you and not to answe 
questions.” This particular campy 
is one that is known to have bee, 
the scene of student uprisings, 
Foreign technical periodicals fea. 
turing descriptions of Western g¢j. 
entific achievements also arouse jp. 
tense student curiosity behind th 
Iron Curtain. Victor Zorza in th 
Manchester Guardian calls this dj. 
lemma the most serious one face 
today by the Soviets. Moscoy 
needs trained youth who can think 
independently, clearly and who ca 
express themselves. To that end th 
Politburo realizes they cannot dis 
courage discussion — they dare no 
suppress it. But how can they keep 
such discussions from getting ou 
of hand, from becoming what Red 
Officials call “disintegrating ang 
subversive criticism.” Far more ef. 
fective than military tactics an 
diplomatic maneuvering are thes 
forces now working like leave 
within the Communist society. 


The Politburo has also become 
disturbed by the enormous popular. 
ity of the books and movies pre 
sented to the Soviet public by R 
sians who have recently visited 
America. Travelogue films taken by 
Soviet journalists who visited the 
U. S. a few months ago are show. 
ing before packed houses in Rus 
sian cities. Although mostly entirely 
scenic, with scarcely any comment, 
the films were taken all over Amer. 
ica, from San Francisco to New 
York, hence provide a vivid pictur 
of the conventional sights of 
America — the skyscrapers; the 
streets and highways crowded with 
automobiles (few cars are seen o 
Soviet streets); the beautiful hous 
ing projects shown as “worker 
homes”; the public park systems 
and crowded recreational centers} 
the mountain and shore resorts 
While Soviet youngsters do get th 
impression that Americans all li 
in skyscrapers and drive their 
100 miles an hour, yet the impad 
of “decadent capitalistic life” ha 
shattered the whole structure @ 
Communist propaganda. 


A favorite pastime of Russia 
youth in the larger cities is to ta 
after foreigners, especially Ament 
cans, and strike up conversation 
to practice their English and to ail 
for anything the Americans ca 
give them — paper back boo 
magazines, phonograph _ record 





neckties, etc. In fact, recordings } 
Elvis Presley, cut on discarded 
ray plates, are selling in Lening 
for 50 rubles or $12.50 a copy! 


American reporter comments th 
(continued firat col., NEXT page) 
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Foment Among Students 
(continued) 

the Russians do not have to look 
it Elvis Presley and so can enjoy 
ais singing! 

studenf Another fact of present-day Rus- 
It for. sia that can’t be shrugged off— 
{0 read} there are 40,000 teachers of Eng- 
answer jish in the Russian school system, 
ampuyf reports John Gunther, who found 
e been} that an amazing number of Rus- 
3S. ans could speak quite good Eng- 
als fea. lish. (The American lag in language 
TM scj.f study at all educational levels will 
use jn.f eventually have to be faced square- 
nd thef ly by our school systems.) 

in the 
this dj. 
faced] 


lent 


ashing. 
Lenin. 


The Moving Spotlight 

ANGER GERMS: Leading psy- 
Toscoy} chiatrists now recognize anger as a 
1 think} “contagious virus,” bringing illness 
ho canfof mind and body to those who 
nd the| come into intimate contact with it. 
ot dis} Hence, they urge the recognition 
are not} of “the anger state” as an emotion- 
'Y keep} al illness with the power to launch 
Ng out} epidemics of emotional illness. Dr. 
at Reifs. C. Thorne, noted psychiatrist, 
@ andiclaims that science has given much 
ore ef.fstudy to the anxiety state but very 
cS andplittle to the “anger state,” although 
» thes the latter does infinitely more dam- 
leavenf age to society. In a report to the 
ty. American Psychiatric Association, 
he described the effects of anxiety 





pecome . . . 
opular}as largely internal and subjective, 
es prefexcept in extreme form, while an- 


ger reactions tend to be directed 
outwardly toward the total envi- 
ronment where other persons can- 
not escape. Whole families become 
. shows contaminated by this poison, with 
n Rusfcostly results in happiness, health 
entirelypand income. 
mment} THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, 
Amerfunder its second five year plan, will 
0 Newyvigorously push the “planned fam- 
picturfily program.” With over-popula- 
nts offtion and illiteracy the greatest bur- 
rs; thfdens of India, birth control and a 
od withfplanned family program are funda- 
een opmental aspects of the revolution of 
1 housfIndia. The government is subsidiz- 
yorkersfing voluntary organizations all over 
systempthe sub-continent. It is expected 
centemjthat about 2,500 new family plan- 
resort#ning clinics will be opened by the 
get th§state government during the next 
all liv#five years. The family planning pro- 
cir catgeram does not confine itself to lim- 
impacpited families, but helps with eco- 
fe” hapnomic, cultural and social problems. 
lure (} TRADE AND DIPLOMACY: A 
igrowing demand for increased trade 
with Red China continues to press 
} to tajupon Washington officials. Henry 
AmengFord II, addressing the National 
rsationy Automobile Dealers Assn., recently 
1 to adicalled for a realistic reappraisal of 
ins caour trade relations with the Chinese 
ookiSmainland. Ford presented a picture 
recordiof the U. S. as a leader in the pro- 
lings duction of goods, and emphasized 
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Russiat 


rded Mithat we can defeat communism 
ningramore readily by asserting this lead- 
opy! Afership in all parts of the world, 
nts th#jrather than by isolating ourselves 
page) (continued third col., THIS page) 
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X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


markets of Asia, including Red China’s, realizing that racial loyalties and 
prejudices can’t compete against economic survival. 

WHEN THE SIX NATION EUROPEAN UNITY has become a 
fact, as it certainly will in coming years, the pull of that built-in strength 
and economic stability will irresistibly draw in Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries. Turkey and Greece will eventually want in. This revived 
Europe (which has been greatly accelerated by the amazing drive of the 
rebuilt West German Industries) will create an economic and political 
body of 250 million people, larger than either Russia or the U. S. On this 
prospect focuses the true significance of the present movement towards 
European unity. Czechoslovakia and Poland, drained and distorted by the 
unnatural alliance with Russia, will be drawn towards this new orbit with 
irresistible power. The U.S. S. R. will meet her greatest crisis, not in war 
and violent revolution as she has taught and believed for fifty years, but 
in a test with cooperation and peaceful abundance, neither of which the 
Marxists have been able to create for themselves. 

FRENCH STATESMEN ARE DETERMINED to enlarge this 
vision, to include the North African areas that have been or are still under 
French rule — Morocco and Algeria. They are already calling this pros- 
pective alliance Euro-Africa. The secret behind their concern is the dis- 
covery by French geologists of vast oil and mineral resources in the Sa- 
hara and French West Africa. Look at a map of Africa and you will see 
what this prospect implies. The major part of North Africa—a huge 
area with great resources — drawn into the Euro-African Federation of 
Industrial States. The French are desperate, therefore, to hang on in Al- 
geria and keep a friendly alliance with Morocco; furthermore, they are 
demanding and getting U. S. support in working towards the dream. 
There are 1,200,000 Frenchmen who have made their homes in Algeria— 
many having been born there — among 9 million natives. 


HE REVOLUTION IN AFRICA parallels this new stir of life in 

Europe and may counteract the French dream, will certainly curb 
it. The emergence of the new African state of Ghana is having an electric 
effect all over that continent. Ghana’s new national colors — green, gold 
and red (with the black star of African freedom which the Ghana revo- 
lutionaries have used so effectively) — have become the favorite symbols 
of Africans everywhere. Douglas Rogers, World Around Press corre- 
spondent, has spent ten months in Ghana and reports from the capital, 
Accra, a fantastic record of progress and practical achievement. 

There are not only Government financed projects but, according 
to Mr. Rogers, the people are engaging in a voluntary labor program — 
with whole villages taking part — building new roads, new schools, 
health centers, digging wells and completing piped-water projects. “There 
is a mass literacy campaign. The leaders are workers who go out in vans 
with loud speakers, living rough but teaching techniques that transform 
the villages . . . the country is growing cleaner, healthier, more modern 
daily. There are still slums and squalid villages — but they are changing.” 

THE AFRICAN HAS A VIGOR, ENTHUSIASM AND CREA- 
TIVENESS that will match anything on earth, say the sociologists. Where 
the African has been in bondage, slavery has stifled this initiative; pesti- 
lence has repeatedly destroyed progress just when tribes were beginning 
to emerge from primitive life. But today, science is wiping out pestilence, 
and modern knowledge is lighting a flame in the African soul that will il- 


lumine the world. Will the flame also be a torch of violence? Not unless 
(oontinued on NEXT page) 


The Moving Spotlight 
(continued) 
from others. He not only force- 
fully pictured Red China as an area 
of trade that we should invade, but 
he also insisted that all satellite 
areas such as Poland, Hungary and 
East Germany could be made to 
feel our leadership. Mr. Ford has 
confidence in the American sales- 
men who, he believes, can do more 
in these areas to conquer commu- 
nism than diplomats or militarists. 
LABOR PEACE: Strikes make 
the headlines, peaceful labor-man- 
agement negotiations aren’t noticed. 
The U. S. Department of Labor re- 
ports that, on the average, 2,000 
contracts between labor and man- 
agement were settled peacefully 
every week during 1956, with an 
average of only 73 strikes per week. 
Many of the agreements repre- 
sented multi-employer contracts; 
thus several times that number of 
individual concerns settled disputes 
with unions by negotiation, without 
any loss from strikes. Moreover, if 
the two and three year agreements 
were taken into consideration, the 
total would be even greater. The 
number of strikes in 1956 totalled 
3800, against 4320 for 1955. 
UNIVERSITY IN AFRICA: 
The British Government is con- 
structing one of the few interracial 
universities in South and Central 
Africa — University College — lo- 
cated in Salisbury, Southern Rho- 
desia, the beautiful modern city 
which is the capital of the three- 
year-old Central African Federa- 
tion. Students are expected to come 
from all over Africa and to repre- 
sent all races. Three-fourths of the 
population of Salisbury is African, 
one-fourth white. Professor W. L. 
Taylor, Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Penn., is to serve at the new Uni- 
versity College as an exchange pro- 
fessor during this coming year. 
TAXES AND COMMUNISM: 
While you struggle with your in- 
come tax forms, remember that, 
in many areas of the world, the 
rich brazenly refuse to pay taxes. 
And because the rich in Italy, 
France, Greece and most countries 
of the Middle East and Asia carry 
little of the tax load, Communist 
infiltration becomes just that much 
easier. At the very time the U. S. 
taxpayer poured billions into these 
countries to rebuild their econo- 
mies, the millionaires of Paris, 
Rome, Athens and elsewhere are 
generally taxed less than 30 per 
cent, with even the highest incomes 
never bearing more than 50 per 
cent tax — and tax evasion is com- 
mon practice. In the U. S., a mil- 
lionaire will pay 80 to 90 per cent 
of his income in taxes, and tax eva- 
son is serious and difficult. Within 
the last twelve months, both France 
and Italy have launched tax re- 


forms which are now admitted to 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 


The Moving Spotlight 


(continued) 
have been failures. Both countries 
are deep in the red, and see no 
prospects of making wealth bear 
its share of the burden; meanwhile 
the Communists are planning to re- 
new their drive among overtaxed 
workers and farmers during the 
coming months. The average wage 
earner in Italy and France earns 
less than $500 a year. 


Where Life Is Cheap 


An ironic problem of American 
militarism in Formosa and Japan is 
the slaughter of civilians who refuse 
to remain out of military areas 
during target practice. In Japan and 
Formosa, life is cheap and scraps 
of metal valuable. For years the 
peasants living near the military 
camps have supplemented their 
meager cash incomes by gathering 
shell fragments and duds from tar- 
get firing ranges. Even empty artil- 
lery shells yield a month’s wages. 

U. S. military officers have tried 
in vain to stop the practice. In For- 
mosa a mortar shell recently killed 
39 persons and wounded 32. The 
shell —a dud — fell during target 
practice, and daring villagers raced 
out to retrieve it, despite frantic 
efforts by Army officers to hold 
them back. A Formosan farmer 
grabbed the 105 millimeter missile 
almost before it started bouncing 
and carried it to a hiding place un- 
til the target practice ended. The 
minute the missiles ceased to fall, 
the peasants, who had gathered on 
nearby hills, made a dash for the 
the heavy shell which represented 
many months of a man’s wages. The 
shell exploded in the throng. 

Formosa police records list 102 
persons killed and 48 injured in 
1956 alone from such _ incidents. 
Similar casualties, although to a les- 
ser degree, have occurred in Japan. 
Junk dealers buy scrap at the equiv- 
alent of 50¢ a pound and fireworks 
manufacturers will buy the powder 
and fuses from unexploded missiles. 


Donations & Democrats 

The extent to which great wealth 
dominates the American political 
scene is revealed in findings of a 
Senate Subcommittee. Sen Gore re- 


ports that expenditures totalling 
$33.1 million were incurred by the 
two major political parties during 
the past campaign. Of this $20.6 
million was spent by the GOP, and 
$10.9 million by the Democrats. It 
is further acknowledged by this 
Committee that the actual total 
spent in this election far  sur- 
passes the $33.1 million figure, be- 
cause thousands of gifts and ex- 
penditures on the local level could 
not be traced. 

The Committee revealed that 
twelve wealthy families alone con- 


tributed more than one million dol- 
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the white man in Africa — and abroad — makes it so. The African is not 
attracted to communism; his natural instincts are more wholesome, but 
he can be driven to adopt the effective Marxist revolutionary tactics by 
the white man’s lack of vision and his propensity for using force. 


AN-ARABIANISM, and the growing unity among the Bandung 

Conference nations of Asia, are the other two “silent” revolutions 
creating new political forms in the world. Pan-Arabianism is the weakest 
and would hardly exist were it not for oil and Nasser. And Nasser would 
hardly be heard from, were it not for the Suez Canal. But because of oil 
and Suez — Pan-Arabianism is a new and important world force. 

THE BANDUNG POWERS, which first met in the city of that 
name in 1955, represent all Asia except the U. S. satellites, Formosa and 
Korea — with Japan being regarded as a member of the Conference of 
Nations as Tokyo demonstrates independence from U. S. dictation. No 
white powers were invited to Bandung — in particular were the U. S. and 
the Soviet excluded. The Bandung leaders wished to make the Conference 
an historical landmark signaling the end of Asia’s colonialism, and the 
termination of Western domination. Because of this renunciation, the 
growing importance of the Bandung powers is largely ignored in Western 
councils, and in that rather large section of our press and radio which still 
does its reporting and editorial commenting within the narrow confines of 
the racism and nationalism of the last century. 

THE BANDUNG NATIONS FACED RED CHINA, as the Pe- 
king Reds have never been challenged before or since, for Red China was 
an important member of the Bandung Conference. The progress of China 
under communism was appraised and hailed for its many genuine ac- 
complishments. But the Bandung leaders, speaking for India, Burma, Laos, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, the Philippines and others, made it plain that they 
would tolerate no threat of Communist expansion through Red China or 
any other channel and that if such a threat came they would quickly 
unite to oppose it. The teachings of Marxism as a social philosophy they 
would consider with interest because of the great achievements in Russia 
and Red China, but not an extension of the Communist empire by force 
or subversion, intended to establish a dictatorship by violence. 

THE BANDUNG LEADERS, therefore, representing nearly a bil- 
lion people, did more to block Communist expansion and stabilize Asia’s 
political life than anything the West has done. During the turbulent period 
following World War II, American armed power unquestionably filled a 
vacuum which the Communists would have exploited to the limit. This 
Newsletter, in its opposition to military extremism, has never belittled this 
fact. But we also cannot ignore that U. S. overemphasis on militarism has 
built up such contradictions as Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek. 

The profligracy of our military spending and the ill-founded as- 
sumption that U. S. armed power is the cure-all for the world’s ills has 
fostered corruption and political weakness in Japan, Thailand, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, etc. But new forces are arising to temper such trends. 


HESE NEW STREAMS OF ENERGY AND INFLUENCE in Eu- 
rope, Africa, the Middle East and Asia are modifying the elements 

of the cold war. Without enlarged vision on our part, the U. S. and the 
Soviet will soon stand like two stags with horns locked in futile and aim- 
less conflict while a rising tide threatens to engulf them both. Moscow 
failed to sense the changing temper of men everywhere when, with unbe- 
lievable stupidity, the Kremlin repressed the youth and workers of Hun- 
gary by armed massacres under the banner of the workers’ revolution. 
The U. S. post-war policy, for all our shortcomings, looks lily-white be- 
fore such black evil. Observers everywhere are reporting the beginnings 
of an irretrievable disintegration of Communist influence the world over. 
WE BELIEVE that these historical changes are presenting the 
American people with an unprecedented opportunity to recapture the 
moral leadership of the world — which is the only kind of leadership that 
can really lead in an enlightened age. It is obvious that such leadership 
cannot be created by the kind of thinking that has influenced many of 
our past attitudes and decisions. President Eisenhower has displayed in- 
spiring insight and courage on many occasions. But, for political pur- 
poses, the truth of the President’s diminishing strength is being hushed, 
although it is the daily topic of discussion in Washington press circles. 
The burden of decision is resting increasingly upon men who are trying 
hard to sense the sentiments of the people, for that is the art of politics. 
OUR RATHER GAUDY PROSPERITY is not enough. Yet we 

have immense spiritual and cultural resources lying under all this surface 
froth. These treasures will have to be uncovered afresh, however, and we 
must evaluate, appreciate and use them more thoroughly than we have 
done in the past decade if we are to meet the opportunity God is lifting 


before us. , a. "9 


Donations & Democ 
(continued) 
lars to the Eisenhower campaik 
A total of 7,751 persons g 
$8 million to the Republicans 
pared to the 2,633 persons 
gave $2.8 million to the Deme 
The labor unions and labor org; 
izations gave a total of $941, 
— mostly to the Democrats. 
There is much editorializing oye 
the “menace” of labor influenced. 
in politics, but very little is said 
about the way wealth dominate 
an election campaign — with fh 
high cost of TV, radio and ney 
paper ads making it essential for 
candidate to have strong financi 
backing. There is a growing mov 
ment to limit campaign gifts to $4. 
for each citizen, permitting no coy 
tributions from corporations, labg 
unions or wealthy family clans, 


GI Foreign Brides 


The social cost of militarism 
America is seldom estimated 
recognized. American GI’s, upo 
completing their terms of duty ; 
Europe, are bringing home foreig 
brides at an increasing rate 
after year. 

In 1956 alone 11,000 Europe 
girls married U. S. serviceme 
(About 300,000 Americans in 
form are stationed in Europe a 
the Mediterranean areas.) In 
first half of 1956, the U. S. 
Force in England reported 1 
marriages to British girls; Germ 
brides ranked second with 801 
riages to U.S. flyers. In France a 
Italy the trend is similar. 

While most service commander 
do little either to foster or discoura 
the marriages, the Air Force ng 
insists on a “reasonable” courtshi 
When the successful suitor 
plies to his commanding office 
for permission to marry, he 
referred, with his fiancee, to ¢ 
unit chaplain for an appraisal @** 
the situation with emphasis upe 
possible obstacles. Meanwhile 
investigation is undertaken of t 
girl’s family and environment to dé. 
termine in advance whether 
is eligible for a U. S. visa. 
involves an inquiry into the g 
of health, political record and 
acter of the family. The 
“camp followers” are thus quick 
identified. About 10 per cent oft 
applications are turned down whe 
in the judgment of headquarten 
the marriage would probably 
foredoomed. Most brides co 
from good classes in their cour 
and most of the marriages t 
place just before the servicem 
are rotated back to the U. S. 





Changing Your Address? 
Let Us Know: The Post Office will 
forward copies and we cannot send 
plicates of copies that go astray. PLEAS 
‘ fore you move, send us your i 
address and, if possible, an address | 
from a back copy. If label isn’t avail 
send new and old address to Between 
Lines, Box 269, Demarest, N. J. 
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